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Book Review Number 


A Common Faith. By John Dewey. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. $1.50. (The Terry Lectures.) 


A statement of John Dewey’s position with reference to 
religion has been long overdue. To be sure, what is made 
explicit in these three lectures is implicit in some of his 
other writings, but his position has not hitherto been 
clearly developed. 


The thesis may be stated, in essence, thus: There is 
no reality corresponding to the general term, “religion” ; 
we have only religions, which have no unity or universal 
quality among themselves. A choice between them be- 
comes inevitable and bondage to dogma results. If, on the 
other hand, we focus attention upon the religious, sub- 
stituting the adjective for the noun, we are denoting a 
real aspect of experience—not a particular area of expe- 
rience, defined by subject matter, but “something that may 
belong to all these experiences.” The religious aspect of 
experience owes nothing to the concept of the super- 
natural, nor does it gain in authenticity by any mystical 
claim to certainty of insight into ultimate truth. It be- 
longs rather to the empirical realm, having its true abode 
within the day-to-day experience of men. 


To Professor Dewey, there is no need of a supernat- 
ural certification of life values. “The validity of justice, 
affection, and that intellectual correspondence of our ideas 
with realities that we call truth, is so assured in its hold 
upon humanity that it is unnecessary for the religious atti- 
tude to encumber itself with the apparatus of dogma and 
doctrine.” The concept, “God,” he regards as valid, but 
only when defined as “the active relation between ideal 
and actual.” This is, of course, not a usage which ortho- 
dox religion would recognize, yet Professor Dewey re- 
gards it as functionally identical with what all spiritual re- 
ligions have meant by the concept of God. Certainly it 
runs counter to what the author calls “aggressive athe- 
ism,” to which he is quite opposed. “Use of the words 
‘God’ or ‘divine’ to convey the union of actual with ideal 
may protect man from a sense of isolation and from con- 
sequent despair or defiance.” 


Thus Professor Dewey’s world is seen to be pregnant 
with forces that give support to man’s ideals. “The things 
in civilization we most prize are not of ourselves. They 
exist by grace of the doings and sufferings of the con- 
tinuous human community, in which we are a link.” To 
conserve and enrich our heritage of values is a task that 
calls for a faith that “has always been implicitly the com- 


mon faith of mankind. It remains to make it explicit and 
militant.” 

Many will find in these lectures definite help in under- 
standing the nature of religious experience, but represen- 
tatives of organized religion are likely to feel that the 
brilliant philosopher is himself quite unrealistic in divore- 
ing the religious aspect of experience from those institu- 
tional and symbolic aids to the culture of spiritual atti- 
tudes which substantive religion has from time imme- 
morial afforded. F. E. J. 


Pilgrimage of Ideas. By Sherwood Eddy. New York, Farrar 

and Rinehart, 1934. 50. 

In characteristically racy, almost breathless, paragraphs 
Sherwood Eddy has written an unusual autobiography. 
Its purpose is to interpret his personal experiences and 
set forth his convictions against the background of the 
world situation in terms of spiritual values. The book 
has significance because of the exceptional character of 
the life that surges through its colorful narrative. To his 
friends Sherwood Eddy has come to be known as per- 
haps the most outstanding example of a personal evan- 
gelist who has developed a passion for social redemption 
and become a courageous preacher of social reconstruc- 
tion without losing a spark of his personal religious fire. 
The story of his life, engagingly, sometimes naively, often 
brilliantly, told, enables the reader to trace the develop- 
ment of his thought and the unfolding of his experience. 

Reviewing his life, Mr. Eddy’s chief complaint against 
the world is what he calls his own mis-education. His ac- 
count of what happened to him at Yale and at Union and 
Princeton Theological Seminaries will not be gratifying to 
alumni of those institutions. As he sees it, his life has 
been a process of reéducation characterized by successive 
steps in the unfolding of his own experience. From early 
boyhood religion was a reality to him and the major Chris- 
tian doctrines were accepted without question and ac- 
quired a definite meaning in his own life. “I cannot re- 
member a time,” he says, “when I did not believe in the 
simple essentials of religious faith.” In the early twenties 
religion became to him “potentially a universal expe- 
rience,” thus laying a groundwork for a missionary 
career. Later on, in India, after a great personal struggle 
and a sense of defeat, came the permanently “satisfying” 
experience which stayed with him throughout life. 
Finally, as a result of the war years, religion became a 
social experience. 
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It was the war that brought about a complete reorienta- 
tion and ushered in his ministry of fiery social evangelism. 
Always a leader of big enterprises, closely associated with 
John R. Mott, always in contact with men of large affairs, 
and an expert raiser of enormous sums of money, Mr. 
Eddy made up his mind in the early postwar years that 
he could not go on soliciting money from men of great 
wealth and at the same time denounce the system by which 
they got it. Long before he had, at least in part, come to 
terms with the economic system through a refusal, in 
which the members of his immediate family joined him, 
-to add anything to the modest inherited capital which 
throughout his life has made him personally independent. 
Now he became an uncompromising foe of the economic 
system itself. An absolutist on the war question, a So- 
cialist in economic theory, and personally a renouncer of 
all special privilege, he has been free to preach his un- 
compromising gospel of social and international recon- 
struction. As he puts it, “I ceased to be a liberal asking 
alms of capitalism; I became a radical demanding the 
justice of socialism.” 

There are intensely interesting accounts of missionary 
experiences, of the war and what it did to the author’s 
spirit, of his contacts with national cultures and move- 
ments, including particularly his relationship with Gandhi 
in India and his close study of the Russian régime, reveal- 
ing sketches of “dynamic personalities” that have influ- 
enced his life, and a summary of his own philosophy and 
social program. 

The book is a revealing account of a life that has been 
amazingly dynamic because of an inner consistency and 
unification which has reduced to a minimum the waste in 
intellectual and spiritual power which takes such enormous 
toll in the vast majority of human lives. F. E. J. 


Divine White Right. By Trevor Bowen. With a section on 
“The Church and Education for Negroes,” by Ira DeA. Reid. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1934. $1.75. 

An impressive report of a study undertaken by the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research “at the request 
of the administrative officials of various councils, boards 
and associations affiliated with the Protestant Christian 
enterprise in the United States.” It is a concise and 
pointed, albeit very comprehensive, account of the policies 
and practices of religious groups with regard to Negro- 
white relations “in respect to worship, training and 
service.” 

The historical narrative of the economic background 
and of the development of segregation is quick moving 
and readable. Negro hopes of industrial emancipation 
under the New Deal have ended in deep disillusionment. 
Their employment plight has been worse than that of 
whites. Government efforts to assist agriculture have 
done little or nothing for the Negro and “the methods 
which formerly imposed a system of peonage on many 
Negro farmers have been refined to meet the new condi- 
tions.” Negro workers in industry have fared little better 
and the author comments: “It is difficult to understand 
why organized labor, in this day of its power, has per- 
mitted these historical discriminations to be carried over 
into the New Deal; ... Are they preparing the way for the 
cry of ‘Scab’ in future labor disputes?” The government 
“would be poorly advised to permit the exclusion of any 
considerable minority group from the benefits of the pro- 
gram, for in such ways may the germ of reaction be pre- 
served to plague it.” 


The right-about-face in the attitude of the dominant 
race toward segregation is described, from uncompromis- 
ing opposition in the days of the slavery issue to the en- 
forcement, quite as uncompromising, which accompanied 
the rise of capitalism, the expansion of industry, the 
spread of wealth, education and culture, and the resulting 
class division which “did not stop at the church door.” 

Of segregation in general the author says in his preface, 
it “is unsound because it could equitably exist only under 
a dual system which presupposes complete and equal avail- 
ability of the resources contributing to the welfare of each 
group.” And “the face-saving presumption that merit 
can scale the barrier raised against the submerged is a 
myth: tractability is the test imposed, and Negro ability 
is commonly recognized as a threat against white ascend- 
ancy. Clearly the intention is sheer repression.” 

A phenomenon of the situation is the fact that follow- 
ing the Civil War the northern churches became strongly 
infected with the virus of racial exclusiveness. And “the 
separate church has done much to preserve in the minds 
of many white people the concept of two vertical orders 
of society, one white and one colored, proceeding along 
parallel roads to parallel goals.” But Negro churchmen do 
not regard the voluntary neighborhood convenience of 
separate churches as an endorsement of the principle or 
separate denominations as “even a tacit approval.” 

The story of hospitalization for Negroes is a saddening 
one, with its picture of lacking facilities for patients and 
non-existent and inadequate training and service oppor- 
tunities for colored doctors and nurses. 

Ira DeA. Reid’s very informative section on Negro 
education is a challenge to Negro leaders. Segregation, 
he says, has produced “a rather empty racial conscious- 
ness,” has debarred Negro education from participation 
in modern educational methods and administration, and 
has fostered duplication and dissipation of effort. But 
Negro institutions have themselves failed in the effort 
toward racial understanding, and Mr. Reid makes a strong 
plea for a real attempt in Negro institutions “to promote 
and stimulate the consciousness of the student body on 
constructive approaches to Negro-white relations.” This 
he considers to be the natural, necessary and especial field 
of the Negro college.. The sure means to this end he be- 
lieves to be the provision of such training in the social 
sciences as will produce an objective understanding of ra- 
cial attitudes among Negro students. Ss 


A Guide to Modern Politics. ~—> D. H. and Margaret Cole. 


New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. $3.00 


In this volume the writers present both a survey of the 
political systems of the world and a treatise on political 
theory. The “almost world-wide decline in the prestige 
of Parliamentary institutions” means that “politics must 
become far more a matter for ordinary people.” The 
parliamentary system has given the masses “the electoral 
rights of citizenship” but has asked of them “nothing 
more than their votes.” Both fascism and communism 
demand of those associated with the parties “positive and 
active participation.” Parliamentarism no longer seems 
to be “the norm of political development for all civilized 
peoples.” Indeed, its survival seems probable in only a 
few countries and even there depends upon capitalist re- 
covery and the avoidance of a great war. 

Among the most valuable portions of this volume are 
the brief descriptions of the political systems of the lead- 
ing countries and the comparison of the workings of the 
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political machine in the different countries. One of the 
outstanding differences between parliamentary systems 
and dictatorships is their attitude toward free speech. 
While it is sharply limited, it is not destroyed in the dic- 
tatorial countries ; rather it is “compelled to flow through 
certain forms of thought and doctrine and, at any rate in 
Russia, caused to flow all the more swiftly by being given 
a channel along which it is to move.” Opinion is weighed 
differently, too, under dictatorships. The opinions of the 
opposition are of importance “only as antagonistic forces 
of which notice has to be taken in determining the limits 
to which the approved policy of the party can be pushed.” 

The fundamental difference between fascist and pro- 
letarian dictatorships, the writers find, is that fascism 
“permits men, outside the range of their political activi- 
ties, to go on living much as they lived before the dic- 
tatorship came into being.” But communism “compels 
men to readjust their entire notion of social relationships 
and values, and also causes many of them to have to alter 
suddenly their whole standard and way of life.” 

The writers devote the last section of their book to a 
consideration of political principles. They conclude that 
the basis for a truly democratic society is guild socialism. 

IM. 
A History of National Socialism. By Konrad Heiden. 

York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1935. $4.50. 

Readers who are interested in the present German situ- 
ation will find this volume particularly interesting. Herr 
Heiden, a former correspondent for the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, watched the Nazi movement almost from the 
beginning. The American edition is somewhat condensed 
from the two original volumes issued in German—banned 
in Germany—with a final chapter written after the 
“purge” of June 30, particularly for this edition. The 
author is definitely anti-Nazi, but he writes in a temper- 
ate manner and evidently makes an effort to be fair. 

Herr Heiden outlines the development of the Nazi 
movement from its origin in the “annexationist militarism 
of 1917.” It became “an independent political movement” 
in 1919 before Hitler joined the party, then known as 
the German Workers Party. It is interesting to note that 
at this time anti-Semitism was popular in Munich where 
the party originated, and that terroristic methods were 
introduced into Germany by the National Socialists. In- 
deed, for a time, “Hitler had to stir up his own battles.” 

The part played by the other leaders is also traced. 
Captain Rohm, for instance, “exercised the greatest in- 
fluence” over its destiny at first. Rosenberg, of German 
descent but a Russian refugee, developed the foreign 
policy of the new party. According to Herr Heiden, the 
“spiritual sources” of this policy came from Tsarist Rus- 
sia. Particularly interesting is the account of Hitler’s 
struggles to maintain his leadership. 

The account of Hitler’s personal development as the 
years have passed is, naturally, of great interest to Ameri- 
can readers. In some respects his weaknesses have be- 
come a source of power. “His outbursts of childishness 
have become his strength as a propagandist. He can 
sway assemblies of people just as a hysterical child will 
tyrannize over its family.” Gradually his conception of 
his task changed from that of “himself as the leader of a 
revolution into that of himself as a ruler... . ” 

“ .. . He has not achieved greatness so much as had 
greatness thrust upon him.” His great strength is “his 
utterly logical way of thought,” which “no other German 
politician of the present day” has in the same degree. 


New 
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“He saw and prophesied most definitely how the Germans 
would react to certain political facts. He was right where 
all wisdom failed and all European conventions were out-_ 
raged.” On the other hand, “it is justifiable to conclude 
in view of Hitler’s uncontrolled character that he simply 
does not know what he is promising, and that his promises 
cannot be regarded as those of a person completely ca- 
pable of conducting business.” But as a mob leader he is 
“almost unrivalled in history.” His “peculiar achieve- 
ment” in the Nazi movement is “an outstandingly clever 
political leadership.” 

The development of the Nazi movement from 1930 on 
is traced with greater detail than the earlier period, par- 
ticularly the intrigues from 1931 to January, 1933, when 
Hitler became chancellor. In the concluding chapters the 
writer expresses his fears for the future of Germany, 
and interprets briefly the main events of early 1934. There 
are “far too many men of doubtful character” in positions 
of authority in Germany today. While Hitler’s supporters 
are “probably the men most inclined to render obedience 
in the whole nation,” they are not those “most fitted to 
a in the work of building up a new communal 
ife.” 

Of the “blood purge” of June 30, 1934, Herr Heiden 
says that it, with the burning of the Reichstag, “furnished 
Hitler and Goring excellent pretexts for arresting and 
doing away with their enemies,” and that no proof what- 
ever has been found to justify the shooting of 77 men. 
The real reason, he thinks, is that “Rohm and Schleicher 
were shot because they knew too much,” and that the 
same reason probably accounts for most of the other 
murders, I. M. C. 

epression. Edited by Lorine 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1934. 00. 

This is a study of the experience of the members of the 
American Women’s Association, New York City, during 
the depression. A questionnaire was sent to the members 
of the association, asking them about their experiences 
during the depression, to which 1,350 persons replied. 
Of these, 30 per cent of the 1,202 salaried workers had 
been unemployed at some time during the last five years, 
and 11.3 per cent were unemployed at the time of the 
study. This is, of course, a much lower percentage than 
for the city as a whole, but is higher than in 1931 when 
6.5 per cent of the salaried workers were unemployed. 
Of the entire group 81 per cent were single, but 49 per cent 
had responsibilities for the complete or partial support of 
other persons. More than 90 per cent had had some 
high school training. About one third were teachers and 
about one third more were in clerical work of various 
types. It is evident that this group of women were spe- 
cially favored since the median yearly earnings for the 
salaried group were $2,415, and for the independent work- 
ers $2,345. More than 30 per cent had worked for 20 
years or more. For 538 women reporting on this ques- 
tion there was a definite correlation between the number 
of years worked and the salary received. About 60 
per cent had suffered cuts in salary during the last five 
years. I. 


Mental Hygiene in the Community. By Clara Bassett. New 

York, Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.30. 

This is a study of the relation of mental hygiene to 
community problems. The author is consultant in psy- 
chiatric social work, Division of Community Clinics, the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. The author 
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considers the place mental hygiene should have in medi- 
cine, nursing, social service agencies, delinquency and 
law, parental education, the care of the pre-school child, 
education and teacher-training, the church and theologi- 
cal training, industry, recreation, psychiatric institutions. 
In all these fields mental hygiene is seriously needed, and, 
frequently, sadly neglected. 

The chapter on its importance in the church and in 
theological training will be of particular interest to readers 
of INFORMATION SERVICE. The minister needs a “back- 
ground of scientific knowledge of physical, mental and 


‘ social hygiene” in order to “aid in the development of re- 


sources and services within or without the church which 
will meet the outstanding individual and social needs of 
his parish.” “The deep psychological insights and the 
moral and social teachings of Jesus coincide in a startling 
way with the experience of the psychiatric clinic.” In 
certain types of ministerial work mental hygiene is of 
particular importance, particularly in work with students, 
in institutions for adult or juvenile delinquents, and in 
institutions for mental diseases. While the curriculum of 
theological seminaries has improved materially in regard 
to the inclusion of courses on personality and social prob- 
lems, there are still schools which offer no scientific 
courses relating to “the human material from which 
religion springs and to which it can apply.” In very few 
institutions are such courses required of all students. 
Questions designed to bring out the situation in regard 
to a given community are included at the end of each 
chapter. A bibliography is appended. I. M. C. 


Democracy and Nationalism in Europe. By Henry L. Stimson. 
— New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1934. 
1.25. 


Former Secretary of State Stimson believes that there 
are “two deep underlying occurrences which have been 
the impelling causes” for the “present chaos in this new Eu- 
ropean reorganization”; the industrial revolution and the 
‘destructiveness of the Great War, so infinitely magnified 
by the first.” The issue today is the “issue of nationalism 
and democracy” against the problems caused by these two 
factors. He believes that no English-speaking nation will 
give up the individual freedom for which it has struggled, 
that eventually autocratic government in Europe “will 
probably gradually shrivel of its own volition,” and that 
“the nation states of Europe will meet with a constantly 
increasing measure of success in their efforts to curb 
war.” The United States is the “world’s most powerful 
nation today” and is the country which can “most easily 
and safely” help the world “in its vital struggle to pro- 
tect our common civilization against war.” If we do not 
do so, the world’s peace machinery will be “infinitely 
weakened” and “mankind will be periodically faced with 
wars which may be as disastrous to us and to our own 
civilization as to that of the rest of the world.” 


LM. C 


Who Gets the Money? By Walter Rautenstrauch. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1934. $1.00. 

In this small volume an industrial engineer tells us that 
our economic system is so wretchedly operated that “half 
of all Americans live in poverty” although “we have 
abundant materials, ample machinery, more than enough 
workers to supply every man-jack of us with all the food 
we could eat, all the clothing we could wear, and a com- 
fortable up-to-date home for each family.” 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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These facts are well known but the author goes fur. 
ther and tells us why such conditions exist. In too many 
cases the consumer is paying too much for overhead costs, 
Dresses made of identical material and pattern sell for 
prices ranging from $11.95 to $95. The overhead costs 
tor the $11.95 dress may be “more or less reasonable” 
but the $95 dress includes many excessive charges. 

The costs of operating the national plant are stated in 
tabular fashion which shows how the national income is 
distributed. The result is “that the overhead costs have 
mounted to 230 per cent, or an addition of 128 per cent 
in fifteen years, while the total operation costs of the 
— plant were approximately equal in 1917 and 

“In other words, in 1917, when producers got one dol- 
lar for making goods, overhead people got another dollar 
for their various services leading up to the sale of the 
goods to the consumer. But in 1932, when producers 
got one dollar overheaders got $2.30.” This indicates 
why it is difficult to balance production and consumption, 
which could be attained under better management. 

To restore our “national economy to a workable con- 
dition” the author concludes that “1. We would need 
12,300,000 more producers ; 2. And no more overheaders; 
3. And an increase in the producers’ income of 56 per cent 
over its 1932 level; 4. And an increase in the farmers’ 
income of 216 per cent over its 1932 level.” A. E. S. 


The New Monetary System of the United States. Prepared by 
Ralph A. Young. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1934. $2.00. 

This is a valuable analysis and discussion of the mone- 
tary adjustments under the Roosevelt administration. 
The implications of these adjustments both nationally and 
internationally are considered objectively. The author 
points out that “the future of the American monetary 
supply rests very largely with the Executive. Currency 
management, therefore, is a politital matter and is sub- 
ject to all the political forces, international as well as na- 
tional, though predominantly the latter, to which Execu- 
tive policy must give heed. For the time being, this can 
mean only one thing ; that is extreme monetary national- 
ism. Definite commjtment to such a course by so im- 
portant a country internationally as the United States 
must necessarily result in reciprocal monetary national- 
ism by other countries, re-enforced by higher tariff bar- 
riers and more rigid trade quotas. It must also result in 
extended international currency instability and the disrup- 
tion of international capital flows and of debtor-creditor 
relationships. Over the long run, it means a drying up 
of international trade and an impetus to international 
political friction.” A. E. S. 


Prayers for Self and Society. By James Myers. New York, 
—— Press, 1934. 15 cents; special rates for quan- 
ities, 


Mr. Myers, who is industrial secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, here presents a little booklet of 
prayers on social themes. The topics include prayers for 
a Christian social order, for slum clearance, for world 
peace, for the sin of lynching, on the presence of God, 
for labor, for our country, for health, for a time of sor- 
row, for a moment of silence and a personal prayer, and 
litanies for all mothers and for the unemployed. It may 
be secured either from the Association Press or from the 
Industrial Division of the Federal Council of Churches, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. I. M.C. 
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